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Mr. J. B. Leiberg. (It is interesting to note that both these rarely fruiting spe- 
cies bear abundant brood-bodies. — A. J. G. ) 

Many collectors of mosses have noticed a club-shaped white fungus growth 
arising from various species of mosses. Mrs. Britton states that this is Typhula 
muscicola Pers. and gives a list of localities and collectors. — A. J. G. 

Mosses with a Hand-lens, a Non-technical Handbook of the More 
Common and More easily Recognized Mosses of the North-Eastern United 
States, by A. J. Grout, Ph. D. 

In the study of any branch of science the first steps are the most difficult, 
require the most persistent efforts on the part of the student, and are beset with 
the most discouragements. The recognition of these facts has in late years 
borne its legitimate fruits in the production of a large number of elementary 
works intended to assist beginners. Mosses with a Hand-lens is one of these, in 
fact the only one in its special field. Its author's professional training as teacher 
enabled him to know just how and where and when to give the needed assist- 
ance. Beginning the subject matter with two well-arranged keys, the one based 
mainly on structural characters, the other mainly on habitat, he proceeds to de- 
scribe in language clear and simple and easily understood, one hundred of the 
commoner mosses, such as are not infrequently found in the eastern parts of the 
United States and Canada. Along with these descriptions are a large number 
of neatly executed illustrations, which are valuable in that they show at a glance 
the distinctive characters of the plants under consideration. Last but not least, 
is an illustrated glossary of bryological terms. This is an important part of the 
book, one that has evidently been prepared with considerable care, and may be 
consulted with advantage not only by beginners and amateurs, but by profes- 
sionals as well. 

In the prepapation of a work like Mosses with a Hand-lens, it is not an easy 
task for the author to decide on what and how much to include. Whether the 
usefulness of Dr. Grout's book would have been increased by the treatment of a 
larger number of representetive species is an open question, as is also whether 
the student will be able from these descriptions alone, without a knowledge of 
the minute anatomy of the plants, to make anything like satisfactory determina- 
tions of his gatherings. In whatever ways these questions may be answered, 
the fact remains that the descriptions and illustrations given in this work will 
often offer a clue to the beginner that he could not obtain from any other source, 
and by which he will be enabled, probably with the aid of an imperfect knowl- 
edge of the characters derived from the minute anatomy as given in the man- 
uals, to work his way to satisfactory results. — G. N. Best. 

Carl Mueller's Genera Muscorum. 

Dr. Carl Mueller died February 9, 1899, in Halle, Germany, at the ripe age 
of eighty years. In spite of this, death surprised this veteran bryologist in the 
midst of intense scientific activity, and he left some valuable manuscripts unpub- 
lished. The most important of these, his Genera Muscorum Frondosorum, on 
which he worked with the greatest devotion during the closing years of his life, 
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has just appeared (January, 1901 ) from the publishing house of Eduard Rum- 
mer, Leipzig.* Dr. Schliephacke, first a pupil and then a life-long friend of the 
author, has written the preface, a bibliographical sketch, and, with the aid of Dr. 
Geheeb, has directed the publication of this posthumous work, which comprises 
474 pages. In spite of its unfinished condition (it lacks the Orthotrichaceae of 
the Acrocarpi, and all the Pleurocarpi ), it is a work which, by reason of its inde- 
pendent treatment of genera as plant groups, will enlist the lively interest of all 
botanists interested in the principles of system. 

The author has been a most diligent worker for over sixty years, and has 
during all this time been an active student of the mosses of all continents; has 
described not hundreds, but literally thousands of species, not as a hasty, selfish 
species-monger, but as a master with an acumen and comprehension developed 
in a life-long devotion to these humble yet beautiful organisms. Think of him, 
writing in his eightieth year to a friend: " The joy to live for Bryology I am feel- 
ing in its full glory, though for the moment it has made me quite ill !" He had 
examined a collection of antarctic mosses, and had determined nearly 250 new 
species in it, and that only a few months before his death! 

It is the comprehension of systematic and morphological relations, devel- 
oped and tempered by much industry and long devotion, that the author has 
brought to bear upon the monumental work before us, monumental, even 
though it is incomplete. In the preface it is rightly characterized as the "testa- 
ment of his bryological knowledge." From his commanding view-point, then, 
he discusses the systematic relations of genera. To quote his own words from 
page 8, where he reviews the Cleistocarpi, dwarfs among mosses: " That we 
have the right to consider them, on account of their diminutive size and simplic- 
ity, as those mosses with which we must begin the system, as some would have 
it, I doubt. Since in many families of plants, dwarfs occur by the side of giants, 
as for instance among the ferns in the case of species of Hymenophyllum and 
Cyathea, without permitting the former to be ranked as lower, just so here. 
There exists within one and the same family no ascending development; all 
forms are co-ordinate; and it is we ourselves that bring a system to their study 
in order to make possible a' comprehensive view; and therefore all disputing 
about systems is barren. For the present at least, where only the very smallest 
part of the organic world lies revealed before us, we are unable to determine 
how the denizens of the plant world will finally marshall themselves in orderly 
array." 

But the author dwells not only on the distinguishing characters of "groups" 
and genera; he does this with a skill and care very satisfying to the systematist, 
and a great deal more: he takes up the historical development and the geo- 
graphical distribution of the species under the genera. And both style and mat- 
ter of these discussions is such that every page of the volume, though dealing 
with abstruse scientific data, takes on the charm of a story dealing with matters 



•Genera Muscorum Frondosorum. Classes Schistocarporum.Cleistocarporum, Stegocarporum 
completentia, exceptis Orthotrichaceis et Pleurocarpis. by Dr. Carl Mueller Hallensis, with a 
preface by Dr. Karl Schliephacke. Leipzig. Vorlag von Eduard Kummer, 1901. Price 12 M. 
—$2.50. 
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human. The service this master has thus rendered to bryology will lead all to 
keep him in grateful memory, and pay him the respect he deserves for his un- 
selfish devotion to science. 

Only a brief notice of the more striking departures from current views is 
possible here. Every one will be struck with the position the author assigns to 
the Sphagnaceae, which he places after Leucobryaceae, Group 12, following 
with Funarioideae, Group 14. After a careful characterization of the group, he 
argues that there is no valid ground for separating these mosses from the Bryineae 
proper. 

The other departure from contemporary views, is conditioned by his posi- 
tion as a "Centralist," to use Dr. Schliephacke's term, who considers that "de- 
centralization, that is, the separation of larger genera into several smaller ones, 
has become, so to speak, a trait of modern times." Dr. Mueller held to fewer 
centers. As a result, many names recognized as of generic value by others, ap- 
pear as section names under his genera. Whether his views are finally accepted 
or not, his discussions, including all possible criticisms, all available morpho- 
logical and historical considerations, will prove of the greatest value to all moss 
students.— John M. Holzinger. 



DISCELlUfl NUDUM (Dicks.) Brid. IN NEW JERSEY. 

During the latter part of November, 1896, while botanizing along the rail- 
road about a mile above Stockton, N. J., my attention was attracted by a blue- 
ish-green protonemal growth which appeared in patches on the bottom of an 
excavation in the railroad bank. On the filaments of this growth were minute 
buds from which sporophytes were just commencing to shoot. Being unable to 
identify the plant at this time, a month later I visited the spot again, when I 
found the capsules, although quite immature, yet sufficiently developed to make 
a diagnosis possible, especially by the aid of the calyptras, which were clasp- 
ing the stems just below the capsules. This was indeed the rare Discelium 
nudum, not before known from New Jersey. 

The veteran bryologist, Mr. E. A. Rau, informs me that this moss was first 
collected many years ago in this country at Painesville, Ohio, by Dr. Beardslee, 
and that this remained the only locality until he collected it near Bethlehem, Pa. , 
May 19, 1873. About two weeks later, Dr. Francis Wolle found it in another 
locality, not far, however, from Mr. Rau's. So far as is known, these were the 
only localities in this country for it until found in New Jersey. In Europe it 
appears to be nearly or quite as rare. 

Discelium nudum is usually found along the line of excavations, especially 
rail and wagon roads, on a hard sandy clay substratum, in the basin-like depres- 
sions of which muddy water settles, and drying up, leaves a sedimentaceous layer. 
It is on this during the latter part of autumn that the protonemata appear, and 
although the capsules make their appearance during the early part of winter, 
they do not mature until the following April or May. When I visited the local- 
ity above referred to, about the middle of April, the greenish color of the plants 



